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Service to Students in a Public Library 


ExrzaBETH M. Bonp 
Coordinator of Adult Services, Minneapolis Public Library 


Service to students has often been called 
a “problem”. The call to the 1959 MLA 
Conference terms it, along with other dif- 
ficult matters, a “current problem.” Cur- 
rent it surely is, with our population begin- 
ing to explode at the student level. But it 
has always been with us—and fortunately 
for us, it always will be. 

What constitutes a problem? In the orig- 
inal Greek sense, “anything thrown for- 
ward” is a problem. Student users have cer- 
tainly been “thrown forward” to us. When 
something is thrown to you, you have two 
choices: either you catch it, or you dodge 
it. You cannot dodge this one. How can 
you catch it? How can it be coped with? 

First, let us look at these students. Who 
are they? Why do they come to the public 
library? You all know the answers. But 
setting them down objectively may help us 
put the situation in focus. 

Who are they? They are, of course, col- 
lege and university students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, from local institutions, 
and during vacation periods, from distant 
ones. Christmas and Easter vacations are 
not dull periods in any reference area of a 
large city library! They are students of spe- 
cial schools in the community: trade and 
technical schools; art and music schools, 
private hospital nursing schools; theological 
schools, etc. They are elementary school stu- 
dents. With the present “enriched curricu- 
lum,” elementary school students from at 
least the 5th grade on need information not 
always available in the children’s rooms. 
They are private high-school students, sec- 
tarian and non-sectarian. Last, but not least, 
they are public high-school students in 
great numbers, coming, not only from the 
schools of the city, but from all over the 
country, and even outside the country. They 
are our adult patrons of the future. 


Why Do They Come? 


And why do they come to the public li- 
brary? There are lots of good reasons. 

Sometimes there is no school library. 
This is often true of the commercial trade 
or technical school: the business “college”; 
the schools for air-line stewardesses, models, 
or laboratory technicians, to name just a 


few. If these students are to be served at 
all, they must be served by the public li- 
brary. 

The school library is closed when they 
need to use it. Usually, the high-school 1i- 
brary is the offender here. Though one col- 
lege library on the west coast closes at 4:30 
every day and all day Saturday, in spite of 
the fact that both evening and Saturday 
classes are scheduled. When high-school stu- 
dents are hard at work in the public library 
reference areas until six o’clock and after 
on many nights it seems likely that they 
would use the libraries in their own schools 
if they were kept open until some reason- 
able hour (5:30?) every week day. This 
situation is often aggravated by the “split 
shift” and sometimes the problem of catch- 
ing the school bus. 

Even the best of school libraries is some- 
times not adequate to the needs of its stu- 
dents. The modern curriculum calls for ma- 
terials not in the school library—materials 
that the school library could not, or would 
not be expected to acquire, even if funds 
were available. Too often the school library 
does not acquire (doubtless for good rea- 
sons) the materials on assignment in sufh- 
cient quantity. For example, one teacher of 
several English classes in a local high school 
recently assigned compulsory reading of 26 
short stories to 222 students in a project to 
last six weeks. Needless to say, these stu- 
dents swarmed, not only into the nearby 
branch, but into the Central Library and 
every other branch in the system! There 
should be some kind of a reserve collection 
maintained by the schools to be called upon 
by the several schools for special projects 
such as this. 

More convenient location of the public 
library, a less regimented atmosphere, and 
more help from the librarians in the pub- 
lic library are other possible reasons for its 
use as against the use of the school library. 


Why They Are A Problem? 


But, no matter who they are, nor why 
they come, what is the specific nature of 
the problem? 

Students form only a part—though a 
large part —to be sure, of the public libra- 
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ry’s “public.” Because of the size of the 
group—an easily identifiable one—they are 
apt to secure service at the expense of other 
users of the library, who also have a right 
to be served and a need for service. They 
tend to be concentrated at certain times. 
They use too much space, and take up too 
much of the librarian’s time. They even tel- 
ephone and write in for answers to their 
questions! 

Problems of discipline are involved. They 
use the reference areas of the library as 
they would a social club or a date bureau. 
They are noisy, sometimes ill-mannered. 
They eat (everything from popcorn to ham- 
burgers — with an occasional coke thrown 
in) in the library. 

Aside from these physical problems of 
student use, there is poor, or sometimes 
complete lack, of communication between 
teacher and librarian; between teacher and 
student; between student and _ librarian 
(when parents try to do their children’s 
reference work). Assignments are often un- 
realistic, but this is only a form of faulty 
communication. 

But here they are—this huge something 
being thrown at us in increasing num- 
bers—how can we catch them—and still 
serve our other patrons well? 


Be Glad They Come 


We can do nothing about the size of the 
group but be glad they come, for in serving 
them, we are building up the library habit 
that will provide us with an adult public 
in the future. 

To serve them, we can develop certain 
tools and indexes, that will not only help 
them, but in helping them more efficiently, 
will help the librarian and the rest of the 
adult public. These tools and indexes antic- 
ipate student needs and make a kind of 
“do-it-yourself” project out of many stu- 
dent requests. They can be developed at off- 
peak times, in any library, large or small, 
and in every type of subject specialization. 
They are great time-savers, both for the 
server and the served. They help the non- 
student public, too. They can be either in 
the form of card indexes, or typed bibliogra- 
phies. 

A few examples must suffice. The Shake- 
speare project has long been a part of the 
literature study in the Minneapolis schools. 
In our Literature Department, we have a 


card index running to three catalog-tray 
drawers which is detailed, accurate, and 
easily used by the students themselves. All 
books dealing with any aspect of the sub- 
ject have been fully indexed. Reference 
copies have been provided for many of them. 
When the project is “on”, students crowd 
in, sometimes many in a single afternoon, 
to consult this index themselves under the 
subject assigned to them, whether it be bull- 
baiting and bear-baiting, household furnish- 
ings, or education in Elizabethan times, the 
character of Iago, or modern productions of 
Hamlet. It is a great time-saver to all and 
provides an effective and satisfactory han- 
dling of this project. 

Another recurring school request is con- 
cerned with vocations. Here again we index 
the material ahead of time in our Sociology 
Department. When the student comes with 
his query about the vocation of social case 
worker, lawyer, salesman, minister, or what- 
ever he has chosen, a large collection has 
been organized in advance for his easy use. 
It saves time and gives satisfaction. 

I well remember one incident, when a 
young boy approached the desk and asked 
for material on the vocation of house- 
mover. Sure enough, the file failed me, as I 
feared it would. Then he spoke again: “My 
teacher said if I couldn’t find anything on 
house moving I could use civil engineer 
instead.” This wise teacher saved the day, 
as the index turned up good references. 
While we waited for the books to come, I 
asked him how he had decided on the vo- 
cation of housemover. “Oh”, he said, “that’s 
what my dad is, and that’s what I want to 
be, too.” 

A shorter index, in typed bibliography 
form, is the coffee-house bibliography, de- 
veloped to service another recurring ques- 
tion. Again, it gives full information, book 
number, page numbers, etc., and can be 
used by the students themselves. Incident- 
ally, both Shakespeare and coffee-house in- 
dexes are used by club women and other 
adults, as well as by students, though not 
so often. 

Because we had so many requests from 
the students at Northwestern College and 
its predecessor for biographies of mission- 
aries, we developed our bibliography of mis- 
sionary biographies. Again, this is used 
by the students themselves. Now this insti- 
tution, at first with no library, has built up 
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a good one, and these students do not need 
us as much as they once did. This bibliog- 
raphy is now in our Sociology Department. 

Student ministers often use our Sermon 
Index, arranged both by subject and by Bib- 
lical text, which is housed in and main- 
tained by our Sociology Department, where 
the subject of religion is found. Incidentally, 
well-established ministers often use this in- 
dex, too. 

In using library materials with students 
and this means individual books as well 
as indexes, and, of course, our most exten- 
sive tool, the card catalog, always make 
sure that the student understands their 
use — that he knows his way around in 
the card catalog; that he knows what the 
book number is; where the date of publi- 
cation is; that he has found his proper sub- 
ject in the Readers’ Guide; and knows 
what information he must take down to 
bring him the materials he needs. Don’t 
assume that he knows these things. Be 
ready to give brief lessons in the use of 
library tools. Some students come with a 
well-developed ability to use them through 
instruction at branch and school libraries, 
others—perhaps new to the city, do not 
have this knowledge. Most students will 
be responsive to your interest and help— 
it pays off, and does not take long to give. 


Book Selection Policy 

Have a well-defined book selection pol- 
icy. You need not duplicate or buy titles to 
meet the needs of mass use by students. 
The schools and the colleges should do 
this. You select to serve the public at large. 
The important thing is, when you meet 
situations which are beyond your capacity 
to handle, such as that of the 222 students, 
each of whom had to read each one of 26 
short stories in a 6-week period—you do 
not feel guilty about it, and do not allow 
yourself to be pressured into tailoring your 
book collection to meet school needs of this 
type. If you do, you will surely not meet 
other community needs. 

Convenient though the use of the tele- 
phone and the mails must be to students, 
their use for school purposes can be dis- 
couraged. Here, again, the potential mag- 
nitude of this type of use could tie up all 
your time, not to mention your switch- 
board lines. It is not too difficult to spot 
student requests on the phone. When they 





come, ask the student to come in, empha- 
sizing what you can do for him then, rather 
than what you cannot do over the tele- 
phone. When parents call, usually they un- 
derstand when you explain, not only the 
sheer bulk of the problem, but the fact that 
such service over the telephone really is a 
disservice to the student. 

It may be justifiable, too, at times, to 
limit student use of certain materials. When 
you need to do this, substitute something 
else. For example, if you feel that you can- 
not permit high-school student use of an 
old newspaper, find out what the student 
wants from it, often you can suggest a 
more practical source, or you can build up 
a file of information through a single staff 
use of the paper, rather than multiple use 
by many students. An example of this was 
a class assignment to get food prices from 
Thanksgiving ads of 1890 newspapers. We 
worked up cards giving prices of certain 
foods asked for, turkey, cranberries, sugar, 
butter, coffee, etc., by ten-year periods, 
which satisfied the students, and saved the 
newspapers from wear and tear. If you are 
not well equipped with microfilm readers, 
student use of microfilmed papers can tie up 
your readers so that they become unavail- 
able to other users. If possible when news 
headlines of certain dates are asked for, use 
weekly news magazines or chronologies 
which should be available, instead of the 
more fragile newsprint or the microfilm. 


Enforce the Ground Rules 


Concerning the general problem of disci- 
pline, have a few ground rules and see that 
they are followed by everybody — not just 
students. Child welfare workers tell us that 
having a few rules for children and young 
people, and enforcing them, makes them 
really feel more secure. So it can be in the 
library. Let the students know what is ex- 
pected of them. If you feel that you cannot 
have the reference areas of the library (and 
this includes, of course, all subject depart- 
ments) used as social meeting places, date 
bureaus, or what-have-you, see that some 
semblance of quiet is preserved. Break up 
the gangs of talkers, and without being a 
sourpuss (it can be done!) make it clear 
that you mean business. If you do not want 
chocolate bars, popcorn, and even ham- 
burgers, eaten over your London Times At- 
las, do not hesitate to stop it, not only with 
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students, but with other adults as well. 
Other students, and certainly other adults, 
will thank you for this maintenance of or- 
der. About the necessary noises that come 
with a large group working at a public cata- 
log in a fairly congested area, you can do 
little. But make sure that they are not ex- 
cessive. 

In maintaining discipline, be sure to treat 
the student like a person. Treat him like an 
adult, in an adult situation. Nine times out 
of ten he will respond like an adult. The 
tenth one you will have to do something 
about! 

You can do something about failure of 
communication, at least some of the time. 
Often the teacher does not give the library 
advance warning of a class assignment — 
and you find yourself in the midst of a me- 
lee. Let her know that her purposes would 
be better served if she did let you know in 
advance (school librarians tell me even they 
have this trouble right in the school). Some- 
times it comes as a complete surprise to the 
teacher that what seems to her like a simple 
assignment of a couple of dozen plays, stor- 
ies, or poems, to a group of two-hundred 
students in a limited period of time can be a 
problem. When the difficulty is pointed out 
to her, perhaps she can broaden the base of 
the assignment: list any short story of an 
author, instead of just one, for example. 
Sometimes, even advance warning that a 
high-school class will come to the library at 
a certain time for practice in using the 
Readers’ Guide can be a great help in per- 
mitting the provision of extra page help, 
etc. This has never occurred to some teach- 
ers. 

Communication between teacher and li- 
brarian is easier and more satisfactory in a 
small library agency than in a large central 
library. In a small agency, the librarian has 
fewer schools to be concerned with. The 
central library has many. But wherever you 
are, try to develop good contacts. In one 
city, all new history teachers were invited 
to the library to see what materials existed 
in the fields of local history, and to get ideas 
on how they could be used. Something like 
this might be done at many levels. 


Define - Limit - Arouse 

In dealing with other forms of lack of 
communication: between student and 
teacher, or between you and the student, 


remember that it is part of your job to help 
define and limit a request. Often the student 
is inarticulate and shy or even disinterested 
in his approach to you. He needs to be 
drawn out. His interest must be determined, 
or aroused. Good librarians can do much 
(and have always done much) to stimulate 
“awareness” in students. 

Many examples of lack of communication 
and unrealistic assignments will occur to 
each of you. To enumerate just a few: the 
6th grader, who wants material on “all the 
fish in the world” and how to cook them; 
the high-school student, who wants the 
freight rate between Minneapolis and Cleve- 
land (the rate depends on several factors); 
the student who demands “everything” on 
the Sacco and Vanzetti case; he who asks 
for information on something that has hap- 
pened recently in the United States that 
affects world problems; or the one who 
wants information for a paper on a current 
problem. Sometimes it may be necessary to 
contact a teacher, but define — limit — 
arouse — these must be your watchwords. 

In working with students be careful not 
to do their work for them. Help them, make 
sure they know how to proceed, and try to 
check on their progress. Tourists are asked 
not to feed the deer in national parks be- 
cause the animals will lose the ability to 
find their own food and will starve when 
the tourists are gone. It’s the same with stu- 
dents, they must learn to do their own work. 
We must see that they do — or they may 
face a different kind of starvation. 

When dealing with a parent, it is often 
necessary to send general material on a sub- 
ject home, asking that the student come in 
for more. You can’t draw out — or arouse 
interest in someone who isn’t there! 


Rewards and Satisfactions 


We should remember the hundreds of 
rewarding and satisfying contacts that we 
have with students. We tend to remember 
and emphasize our difficulties. We should 
remember, too, the fine teachers who do let 
us know in advance and help us plan for 
particular projects; who do come in to see 
what is available before making an assign- 
ment. 

An example of particularly good coopera- 
tion between library and school is a world- 
literature project carried out for several 
years at one of our branches. Several hun- 
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dred books are sent to the branch from the 
Central Library: translations, criticisms, 
literary histories, histories and descriptive 
works about the countries, etc., (different 
areas were stressed each year: Scandinavian 
countries one year; Latin America the next, 
etc.) for the duration of the project. Neither 
branch library nor school library is equipped 
to handle the project alone, but cooperative 
use of Central Library and branch resources, 
and advance planning made possible by the 
cooperation of the teacher has made the 
project a rewarding one for teacher, stu- 
dents, and library. Again, one high school 
social science teacher comes in often, some- 
times several times a week, to see what ma- 
terials are available on the various aspects 
of his subject. Remember the cooperators 
and stimulate the others to be like them. 
The public library has a special responsi- 
bility to the gifted student and an oppor- 
tunity in him. The school library can supply 
him with many essentials; but the special 
materials that will make his educational ex- 
perience creative and meaningful he can 


find — and does find — in the public li- 





brary. But the public library should not be 
asked to provide for mass use from a limited 
list; nor should it be asked to supply books 
for university extension courses, unless these 
books are also useful to the community at 
large. Schools and universities must find 
other ways of servicing these students. And 
we must all work together in limiting and 
defining our several responsibilities. It will 
require patience and cooperation. But it 
can be done. 

Finally, I should like to say a little about 
two words, one of which has already been 
used several times. These words have differ- 
ent connotations to different people. First, 
the word “frontier.” In some unfortunate 
parts of the world, it brings up terrible 
images: barbed wire, guns, guards, fear, a 
closing-in. How fortunate we are in this 
country! To us, though the frontier has 
brought hardship and danger, it has also 
stood for opportunity, advancement, the 
big chance. Let us think in this same way 
about the word “problem.” Let it mean 
constant challenge, opportunity, something 
to be caught up and used for good. 





Panel Comments on Student Use, No. 1 


Mrs. Dorotuy JorsTAp 
Librarian, South St. Paul Public Library 


Basically, I know we all have the same 
general problems. Miss Bond has capably 
covered the general field and many specific 
ones as well. 

Our special problem is our biology teacher 
and his assignments. We have had 30 or 
more students an evening vainly trying to 
complete their biology outlines. Our college 
zoology texts, unabridged dictionary, scien- 
tific encyclopedias and regular encyclope- 
dias, botany texts, and the few specific books 
such as “Animals without Backbones” or 
books on fungi are only a drop in the 
bucket. These outlines call for knowledge 
usually assigned to and expected of college 
zoology and botany classes. Typical nights 
find us being overwhelmed by plaintive 
questions as “Where can I find the func- 
tions of the mucleolus?” We sometimes get 
facetious and tell them anything—but not 
often! 

A few years back, these students, added 
to our regular book report hunters and 
teenage “readers for fun” had us on the run. 
Then someone mentioned at a meeting 
(and I’m sorry I can’t remember the meet- 
ing or the person) that they had asked high 
school age students — and under — to be 
finished with their studies in the early eve- 
ning so they could leave the library for 
adults and college people. We quickly 
snatched the thought and set the time at 
7:30. We notified the Jr. and Sr. high school 
principals of our new policy. They in turn 
made the announcement over the speaker 
system and in home rooms. 

The first week of our new system for 
keeping law and order — thus giving us 
time for our adult patrons — was almost 
awe inspiring. The closer it got to 7:30 the 
more quiet it became. By 7:30, even with 
35 youngsters in the room, we could hear 
a pin drop! A few came to ask us if they 
could remain if they were quiet. We always 
let them, unless they have been trouble 
makers before “curfew hour”. We have to 
discourage those who came to loiter, to 
chat, to meet friends, or to study algebra. 
Now we have time to follow clues from one 
book to another on those elusive questions 


which have no definite answer or cannot 
be found in standard places. 


We have reached — finally — this year 
that delicate balance between teachers and 
librarian where the teachers who give the 
most term paper type of assignment are 
warning us ahead of time so we can get our 
materials in one spot, properly clipped for 
limited circulation. Not all teachers co- 
operate, but even a few doing so has been 
a vast improvement. We even run into the 
assignment problem in the primary grades 
—one second grade teacher assigned 45 
children Indian books — two per child, no 
less! Imagine trying to find go books on 
Indians that second graders could read—or 
even, in a library our size — go books on a 
grade school level in at the same time! 

Our special collections on tables and in 
book trucks are checked first by many of 
our adult patrons, too. If they want some of 
the clipped books we ask them to bring the 
books back as soon as possible, so that the 
youngsters can use them. We do not in- 
tend to deny our adult patrons the books 
they want or need just to fill class assign- 
ments. You know, we can keep up with a 
lot of general non-fiction reading by rec- 
ognizing titles and subjects that are apt to 
be asked for by our high school students. 
The third point in the Public Libraries 
Association program for 1959-90, as re- 
ported by James I. Bryan in the ALA Bulle- 
tin for September 1959, states this in another 
way: “Study of the improvement required 
in library collections and service to meet the 
increased demands of the curriculum en- 
richment programs of our schools on the 
elementary and high school levels and 
methods of cooperation between schools and 
public libraries to make the most of avail- 
able service. The public library must keep 
abreast of the needs of our young people 
who are clearly showing that they have the 
ability to do high-level academic work if 
given the materials which are needed. We 
can no longer afford to stunt the mental 
growth of young people who have the in- 
nate ability to outstrip our insufficient edu- 
cational resources.” 
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Much as we are harried, hurried and har- 
assed by these youngsters, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that they are part of 
our public — and a vital part. They are 
sometimes the only contact between many 
of the adults and the library system. If 
these young people did not use the library, 
many adults would never think of us. These 


young people whom we help and make 
friends with today are our adult readers and 
taxpayers of tomorrow. We must not make 
them feel unwanted, but we must make 
them realize we have a duty to our adults— 
and that they must respect our rules and 
regulations so that we can help everyone. 


Panel Comments on Student Use, No. 2 


DonaLp C. PoTrer 
Librarian, Duluth Public Library 


In answer to the request that I comment 
on the two talks, I will begin by making a 
few remarks about the use of the library 
by classes of gifted children. 

The Duluth Public Library cooperated in 
an experimental program this last summer 
and there are two classes using our facilities 
at the moment. There are a few things to 
remember when the enthusiasm of these 
children bursts upon the library. They are 
children no matter what their intelligence 
quotient. The vocabularies of these gifted 
ones are superior and at first guess it would 
seem that they are capable of handling any 
material. This is not quite so since a ten- 
year-old might very well have an exceptional 
command of language for a ten-year-old. 
Finally, caution is the word in taking ex- 
ception to the rules of library use in behalf 
of these youngsters. Schools are justifiably 
and commendably making an effort to do 
something for the gifted child for his sake 
as well as society’s. However, school officials 
are still very much in the experimental 
stage regarding them. If we are fumbling in 
our attempts to be helpful, so is everyone 
else at the moment. 

As for the high school students using the 
library, I believe that most do so only re- 
luctantly. I believe that the pattern of use 
of the library by the teenager remains the 
same today as it has in the past. This, of 
course, is a general discontinuance of read- 
ing at about the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. 


There are more than a few libraries facing 
financial problems that are becoming more 
acute daily. If it reaches the point where one 
service will suffer if another is to be con- 
tinued, the obligations which we have to 
the high school pupil in pursuit of his 
studies are secondary. We do have an obli- 
gation to him as a teenager out of school, 
but even this plays a minor role in the pub- 
lic library when service to the adult public 
is at stake. 


The last time that I noted any statistics 
on the subject, adults were still in the ma- 
jority and were still paying for all public 
services. Breaking down the tax dollar, it is 
likewise true that schools are faring far bet- 
ter at the public trough than all other local 
governmental agencies. Circumstances being 
what they are, I believe we can legitimately 
toss the problem of the high school student 
back into the lap of the high school. 


There is some enlightened self-interest at 
work in these cogitations. It behooves adults 
to be far more selfish in their own interests 
and the public library must help protect 
these interests. Most assuredly, the voluntary 
use of the library by children, as well as 
adolescents, will increase in direct propor- 
tion to the increased use by their parents. 
If our load is thus increased as a result of 
improved services to adults, the chances of 
the support necessary to meet that load are 
increased as well. 








Partners in Service 


C. Vinton Burt 
Trustee, Hannibal (Missouri) Public Library 


No matter how good your Library is, the 
day it stops getting better, that is the day 
it stops being good. Because everything in 
our pattern of private or public institutional 
life either goes forward or goes backward. 

To state it by law of physics; to every 
action there is an opposite and equal re- 
action. 

A growing library must be sparked by an 
aggressive board functioning within a well 
defined framework of well conceived policy 
with a professional Librarian as Adminis- 
trator. Both parties bring very necessary at- 
tributes or characteristics to this partner- 
ship. 

Turning our attention first to the Board, 
we find that the effective Trustee is a Dorr, 
with a developed pattern of success either 
in church work, Chamber of Commerce 
achievement, Community Chest, PTA or 
activities that go to make a good commun- 
ity. Nothing succeeds like success and no 
one can be expected to contribute unless 
they have demonstrated leadership in the 
past in other activities. 

CouracE is another very important attri- 
bute that will stand the Board in good stead 
when it is necessary to present programs to 
the public for financial support. 

People who think big and are willing to 
back up their thoughts with decisive action 
are the ones who will not flinch from the 
responsibilities of growth. 


As Peopte Wirn Ipeas are the lifeblood 
of industry so it is also with a library. A 
questioning mind can be a great asset and 
a very positive force for improvement. A 
constructive Board member should be re- 
ceptive to new ideas and plans for improve- 
ment and extension of services. 


If SpectaL Aptirupes can be brought to 
the Board then the group will function with 
greater skill and assurance. A Board mem- 
ber with political know-how can _ help 
smooth the way of progress and make pos- 
sible easier acceptance of proposals. It is also 
well to have people with backgrounds of 
law, finance and personnel. All too often 
these areas are neglected in selecting Board 
personnel with the result that there is no 
leadership in these areas. 


And above all members of the Board 
should be Goop Citizens, carefully selected 
in terms of working with a group. They 
shou'd be open minded and capable of 
handling the give and take of vigorous dis- 
cussion without allowing their emotions to 
color their thinking. These Trustees can be 
a real asset in development of sound policy 
for Board guidance. 

How do you find these Board members? 
You seek them out as carefully as any good 
business or corporation seeks out well 
trained, seasoned executives. Membership on 
a Library Board is no light responsibility. 
The Board should feel so strongly about it 
that they can sell their selections to the ap- 
pointing agency in terms of ultimate service 
to the community. 

The other member in this partnership is 
a professional Librarian, knowledgeable in 
matters of administration, reference work, 
children’s activity, etc. Here the emphasis 
should be on administrative leadership, par- 
ticularly the ability to communicate and 
work with others, staff and public alike. Se- 
lecting the Librarian is the most important 
action that will ever be taken by a Board 
and their success in selecting a professional 
leader in large measure will determine the 
effectiveness of the Library. 

The Librarian must assume responsibility 
for giving Bustness-Lrxe Leapersuip. It is 
her or his responsibility to prepare for each 
meeting an agenda, minutes, necessary fi- 
nancial reports and a report of the Library’s 
activities for the past month. No Librarian 
can be critical of a Board for not being 
willing to direct its attention to matters of 
policy and growth if the tools with which to 
work, namely: agenda, financial reports, 
etc. are not a part of the Board operation. 

Librarians, too, must realize that the op- 
eration of a Library is no different from any 
other civic or business enterprise and that 
they too must learn to deal with frustration. 
In fact, the successful Librarian must de- 
velop a HicH To.erance For Frustration. 
No one today can withdraw from the pres- 
sures of public service and expect to be an 
effective leader. Realizing that frustrations 
are a part of one’s responsibilities lessens the 
irritations of day by day operation. 
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OrtENTATION Or Tue Boarp is also the 
full responsibility of a Librarian. Just as the 
efficient sales organization of today invests 
considerable funds and time in sales training 
of its personnel, so should a Librarian in- 
vest a good deal of thought and time in the 
proper orientation of a Board member. This 
can be done by making available to them 
the Handbook for Library Trustees, by Mar- 
ian Manley Winser, with other professional 
publications, arranging tours of the Library 
and asking the President to play a part in 
explaining the operation of the Board as it 
relates to the Library. 

Each new Board member must be made 
to realize how important a part he will 
play in the future of his Library. 

Once you have a carefully selected Board 
in partnership with a professional Librarian, 
what do you do to get things moving? Mr. 


Patterson, founder of National Cash Regis- 
ter, developed his company with a concept 
of planning and he worked on the premise 
that nothing happened unless it was writ- 
ten down for reference and study. This 
same philosophy carries forward today in 
successful corporate enterprises and public 
institutions that are moving forward. 

In addition to a Policy Manual covering 
existing practices, a forward looking Board 
should have in writing a projected plan 
for the improvement of the Library for a 
five or ten year period. This should be re- 
viewed, amended and revised as needed to 
meet changing conditions, but it should 
serve as a guide for goals to be achieved. 

Only through study and planning can 
continued growth be assured. Only in this 
way can your library be a better library to- 
morrow than it is today. 





(— Promotion Aids Gor 1960 Lilrary Week — 


A free descriptive brochure listing 1960 National Library Week promotion aids and con- 
taining an order form, with a complete list of prices, is available from National Library 
Week headquarters. The promotion aids will be available early in January, and are planned 
to include: 


1. A six-color poster, 17” x 22”, also available as an 8” x 10” counter card with easel 
back, and themed to “Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake Up and Read.” 


2. A multi-color streamer, 9%” x 36”, incorporating the theme and colors of the poster. 
3. Four-color book marks, 2” x 6%”, continuing the color and theme of the poster. 


4. Table Tents, 3” x 5” in poster colors, incorporating both the eagle symbol and poster 
theme. 


5. Place mat, of standard size and weight, in two colors, illustrated by gay line drawings 
related to a variety of reading themes. 


6. A multi-piece, brilliantly colored mobile, carrying out the “Open Wonderful New 
Worlds” theme, suitable for use in classrooms, church and community centers, libraries, 
window displays, shops, etc. 


7. A single sheet mat, offering a wide variety of materials—including the eagle symbol, 
poster emblem, line-drawings, NLW slogans, dates—adaptable for advertising fillers or 
drop-ins, reproduction in bulletins, publications, etc. 


8. Newly revised and expanded “Organization Handbook,” a 56-page manual of ideas, 
suggestions, successful NLW “case-histories,” etc. for use by local and state committees, 
librarians, church and civic groups, citizen members of committees, teachers, business 
and labor organizations. 


To obtain this free folder—listing prices for the above—write today to: Promotion Aids 
Folder, National Library Week, 24 West goth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















Report of the MLA Recruiting Committee 


KaTHRYN D. BLACKWELL AND Prupa L. Loop, 
Co-Chairmen 


The Minnesota Library Association re- 
cruiting committee is extremely proud to 
make a report today. We have completed 
two ambitious projects very successfully and 
each one of you should know about them. 

In 1958, the committee members agreed 
to tackle young people on Minnesota’s col- 
lege campuses and tell them about all facets 
of library science and the opportunities in 
our profession. We did this by writing, 
monthly, detailed letters to 40 college li- 
brarians. To these college librarians we gave 
concrete suggestions for person-to-person re- 
cruiting: what to do and how to do it. 

In the spring of 1959 we embarked on a 
larger project which was completed just last 
week! For a long time we wanted to con- 
tact high school counselors and guidance 
teachers. We decided to make up a kit of 
attractive recruiting brochures and send 
one to each such person in the state. For 
inclusion we chose the handsome brochure 
written by Dilla MacBean. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Company very graciously 
gave us 500 copies of it. We also included a 
scriptographic booklet, a list of job descrip- 
tions and salaries provided us by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library School based 
on jobs taken by recent graduates there, (see 
below), and a letter to each counselor. I 
have a kit here with me today —do come 
up and look at it so that you will know 
what it is that we sent to 500 high school 
counselors in the state. 

Three recruiting committee members rep- 
resented the Minnesota Library Association 
at a Guidance Conference for high school 
teachers. It was held at Mounds View High 
School February 6 and 7, 1959. We had a 
display and talked to many of the 300 con- 
ferees. 

Any project which is undertaken by this 
state recruiting committee is of direct in- 
terest to the American Library Association. 
The recruiting committee of the Library 
Administration Division of ALA has a 
chairman and nine regional representatives. 
Miss Emily Mayne is the regional represen- 
tative for eight North Central states, includ- 
ing Minnesota, of course. There is a net- 
work of about twenty librarians in this 


state. The members of the MLA recruiting 
committee are automatically members of 
this network. When starry-eyed youngsters 
write ALA for information, their cards and 
letters are answered, then forwarded to the 
LAD state chairman and from him they go 
to the librarian closest to the correspon- 
dent. In this manner, we make a personal 
contact with anyone who shows interest in 
librarianship. 

Recruiting, as you all know, should be 
the personal, every-day task of each one of 
us. Our library literature is full of pleas 
for cooperation in getting the word to 
young people and telling parents and coun- 
selors about librarianship. Librarians ought 
to have promotional materials at hand and 
ought to be mindful always of the needs of 
the profession. This is our basic proposal 
and plea to the MLA membership. 


Recent Library School Graduates Have 
Started on Challenging Careers 

Miss A., a Spanish major while in SLA, 
and a 1957 graduate from the Library 
School, took as her first professional ap- 
pointment, a position overseas with the 
Special Services Division of the U.S. Army. 
She is now stationed in southern Germany 
and France, enjoying time for travel and 
study of European cultures while gaining 
valuable library experience. Salaries in this 
service now range from $5470 to $6370. 

Mr. B. took his B.A. and: an M.A. in in- 
ternational relations at the University of 
Minnesota. He completed his M.A. in the 
Library School in March, 1958 and was im- 
mediately appointed Serials Librarian in a 
good midwestern university at $5260 for his 
first library position. 

Miss C., an anthropology major in SLA 
(1956) took the 15 credits of library science 
prerequisite to graduate study, was ap- 
pointed a Graduate Library Assistant in the 
University Library, and began her profes- 
sional library career in an industrial library 
at $6120 for her starting salary in 1957. 

Miss D., an SLA graduate of March, 
1959, has just received a $600 scholarship in 
the Library School. She began her graduate 
study in the spring term of 1959. 
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Mr. E., a graduate of Hamline, who also 
took an M.A. in history at the University of 
Minnesota, completed his M.A. in library 
science in 1954. He first took a position as 
a general assistant in a liberal arts college 
library. After two years he became «chief 
librarian in another good liberal arts college, 
where he had the experience of building a 
handsome new college library building. 

Mr. F. completed his M.A. in library 
science in 1953. He worked in a university 
library, then in a large public library. With 
six years of experience he was ready for 
appointment as director of one of the new 
regional multi-county libraries. (The Fed- 
eral Library Service Act has encouraged the 
development of this kind of library in most 
states. There is a fine future in this type of 
library position.) 

Mr. G., who expects to graduate from the 
Library School in August, 1959, took his 
B.A. at St. Cloud State College in 1956. 
From 1948 to 1951 he taught in rural 
schools. From 1955 to 1957 he was a teacher 


and librarian in a consolidated Minnesota 
school. In 1958 he became a supervisor of 
elementary school libraries in California at 
a starting salary of $6280. 


Other graduates of the Minnesota Library 
School hold positions as university librari- 
ans, teachers of library science in state col- 
leges, supervisors of school library systems, 
heads of departments in university and pub- 
lic libraries, and chief librarians in univer- 
sity, college, public and school library sys- 
tems. Their salaries, after five or ten years 
of experience, range from $6,000 to $12,000. 
The opportunities are unlimited, with about 
twenty positions for every graduate. One in- 
experienced student, who will graduate in 
August, 1959, recently received three offers 
of positions; one at $6200 and two at $5950. 
Average beginning salaries in 1958 were 


$4750. 
David K. Beringhausen 


Director, Library School 
University of Minnesota 











Reading Out Loud 


During the third week of January the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Library Association, will begin telecasting a series called “Reading Out Loud.” 
The thirty-minute programs present distinguished Americans from a variety of fields reading to 
their children, grandchildren, or to other groups of children. 


Among the people appearing on the program are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reading to her grand- 
children from “Just So Stories,’ Archibald MacLeish reading to his grandchildren from de la 
Mare’s poems; Jose Ferrer reading from “Huckleberry Finn”; Jackie Robinson reading to his chil- 
dren from “The Red Badge of Courage”; Senator John Kennedy reading from Nevins’ “Emergence 
of Lincoln,” and Eva LeGalliene reading to a group of settlement house children from her own 
translation of Anderson’s fairy tales. The Westinghouse Broadcasting Company was responsible for 
securing the guests, and an ALA committee recommended the stories and books, though the final 
choice was left to the guests. The ALA committee screened and approved all of the programs. 


The series was directed and produced by Lewis Freedman. Mr. Freedman asked ALA to advise 
on the choice of reading matter and a committee of the Childrens Service Division, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Augusta Baker, storytelling and Group Work Specialist, New York Public 
Library, was appointed for this purpose. Other members of the committee are Helen Sattley, direc- 
tor, School Library Service, New York City Board of Education; Mrs. Ruth Weeden Stewart, co- 
ordinator, Children’s Services Brooklyn Public Library; and Mrs. Ethna Sheehan, coordinator, Chil- 
dren’s Services, Queens Borough Public Library. The committee has prepared a list of books for 
reading aloud which may be duplicated for use in local libraries. Single copies of the list may be 
obtained from ALA Headquarters. Kinescopes of the separate programs in the series will be avail- 
able later for purchase or rental. 


“Reading Out Loud” will be telecast on the WBC stations: WJZ-TV, Baltimore; WBZ-TV, 
Boston; KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KPIX, San Francisco; and KYW-TV, Cleveland, and the educa- 
tional stations. It will be syndicated nationally without program charge to television stations, pro- 
viding the broadcast carrying it is noncommercial. 

















Legislative Program 
Minnesota Library Association 


Rosert H. Roxir 
Past President, Minnesota Library Association 


The Minnesota Library Association at its 
annual Conference held in Minneapolis on 
October 1 and 2 of this year adopted a 
strong and ambitious legislative program 
for future library development in Minne- 
sota. The program as adopted was proposed 
by a special advisory committee to the Presi- 
dent of M.L.A. This committee had held 
several meetings during the summer to dis- 
cuss the most pertinent legal statutes under 
which public libraries in Minnesota oper- 
ate and are financed. The committee mem- 
bers were George Gardner of Anoka County 
Library; Merle Lennartson of St. Cloud 
Public Library; Emily Mayne and Hannis 
Smith of the Library Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Erana Stadler of the 
Owatonna Public Library; Helen Sweasy of 
the Red Wing Public Library Board; Helen 
Young of the Hennepin County Library; 
and myself as President of the Minnesota 
Library Association. 


Six Point Program 
The program proposed by this committee 
and adopted by the M.L.A. membership 
after lengthy discussion at their business 
meeting was as follows: 


(1) Continue the present program of “Es- 
tablishment Grants,” but try again to 
remove the limitation of federal match- 
ing. Also, to continue permission to 
participate in any federal library aid 
program. 


(2) Establish a new “Equalization Aid to 
Libraries” bill. Present a bill which 
would provide aid to public libraries 
(county, regional, and city libraries 
connected with a county library) on 
the following basis: 


a. If a county or counties levy two 
mills on assessed valuation, and 


b. Proceeds of such tax do not equal 
$1.25 per capita on the population 
served, THEN 

c. The library to receive as equaliza- 
tion aid an annual grant of money 
necessary to make up the difference 


between the tax proceeds on the 
two mill levy and $1.25 per capita. 


(3) To remove the legal limits on library 
tax levies now allowed public libraries 
by the state legislature. 


(4) To continue to work for a “Regional 
Libraries” bill which will codify and 
simplify the method of organizing re- 
gional libraries, with special provision 
for the participation of existing librar- 
ies. 


(5) To amend the present law creating li- 
brary boards to permit the governing 
body of a city or village to change the 
number of members on their library 
board, after their initial action creating 
the library board. 


(6) To continue to work for legislation 
which will add libraries to those build- 
ings which a county may build through 
bond issue. 


The first part of the program aims at 
keeping our present establishment grant 
program in operation but removing that 
section which makes the program depend- 
ent on available federal aid. The approach 
to the legislature will be basically that of 
“do you want to control your state program 
or do you want the federal government to 
control it.” It is not aimed at increasing or 
changing the basic program itself except to 
more firmly establish it as a state and not a 
state-federal program. 


A Far-Reaching Idea 


Part two of the program is the most am- 
bitious and far-reaching legislation of this or 
any other program which the Minnesota 
Library Association has ever proposed and 
advocated. It is an attempt to do for libraries 
what the state now does for schools on an 
aid basis. If the local library is receiving 
strong local support yet the money available 
is not adequate for minimum library service, 
the state would give equalization aid each 
year. This would at least theoretically prom- 
ise adequate library service to every citizen 
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of Minnesota. The reason that $1.25 was 
used as the base figure rather than the more 
normally (and more adequate) figure of 
$1.50 per capita was the amount of money 
involved. If every county (therefore includ- 
ing every city) in Minnesota were to tax 
itself two mills for library service and then 
receive equalization aid as needed to achieve 
the $1.25 per capita the amount of aid 
money paid by the state each year to public 
libraries would be approximately $250,000. 
If however this base was changed to $1.50 
per capita the aid would leap to over 
$1,000,000 per year. The question of practi- 
cal politics ruled out therefore the figure of 
$1.50 per capita. 

In practice of course it would be some 
time, if ever, that every county would be 
applying for aid, so for practical purposes 
the actual amount of money needed at least 
in the beginning years would be consider- 
ably less than the $250,000 per year or $500- 
ooo per biennium. It is interesting to con- 
trast this amount with the sum of over 
$200,000,000 paid out each biennium for 
school aid. 


Part three of the program is aimed at re- 
moving the present state imposed tax limi- 
tations on libraries. The present state laws 
limit the amount of mills which may be 
levied for library support for each type of 
governmental unit. This has resulted in a 
situation where an area which wishes to 
have a large and vigorous library program 
is often prohibited from doing so not by 
local choice but by state restriction. Schools 
are not limited this way and libraries should 
not be. The approach to secure the removal 
of these state limitations will be that of local 


control, or let the people in each locality de- 
cide how much they are willing to be taxed 
for libraries. 


Permissive Legislation 

Items four, five and six are also “per- 
missive legislation” bills which require no 
state funds but would greatly simplify some 
aspects of library organization in Minnesota. 
Item four would establish by law rather 
than by Attorney-General opinions various 
questions of organization, control and rights 
of multi-county and regional library opera- 
tion. 


Item five would give the local city or vil- 
lage the right (if it wanted to) to reduce 
to a more workable number the size of its 
library board. Presently the locality may set 
the size of its board at five, seven or nine 
members, but once the size is established it 
cannot be changed. 


Item six is a continuing attempt to allow 
county libraries to build library buildings 
from the proceeds of a bond issue. While 
city and village libraries may do so, the 
fifty-odd year old county building law pres- 
ently restricts counties from doing so, and 
as a result almost every county library in 
Minnesota has paid for a building over and 
over again in the form of rent. 


This program is admittedly ambitious 
and long term, and for success must have 
the support and work of every librarian and 
trustee in Minnesota. Without the adoption 
of this program, or at least the major ideas 
incorporated therein, public libraries in 
Minnesota will go backward as everything 
else advances. For today, those who stand 
still actually retreat. 








The Case for Independent 
School Libraries 


Hannis S. SMITH 


Reprinted with permission from The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal 


Educators never question the importance 
of library service to the teaching program 
and to the intellectual growth of pupils. 
But for many years there has been and con- 
tinues to be in some people’s minds, a ques- 
tion concerning how such services should be 
organized and operated. This question has 
historical roots important for general under- 
standing of present situations. 


A great many years ago, when secondary 
school libraries were just beginning to be 
developed and elementary school libraries 
were virtually nonexistent, some public li- 
braries established branches in public school 
buildings, and in some small communities 
the school library became the public library 
also, or vice versa. Recent developments, ex- 
emplified by the action of the Minneapolis 
Public Library Board in early 1959, but 
common to many other communities, have 
resulted in the separation of school and 
public library services. It is very important 
that school board members understand the 
reasons behind these changes. 


When the Minneapolis Public Library 
Board made its announcement that it could 
no longer operate some 20 sub-branches in 
various elementary schools of the city, much 
public misunderstanding arose based on the 
erroneous belief that the libraries were to be 
closed. What the library proposed was to 
turn these over to the Minneapolis School 
Board for operation as school libraries, in- 
cluding an offer to turn over to the school 
libraries all of the appropriate school library 
books in the sub-branches to the tune of 
some 350,000 volumes. 


The question was hotly discussed in the 
press and on radio and TV broadcasts. 
Many letters to the editor were printed 
which were decidedly emotional in their 
approach to the problem, and which re- 
vealed some complicated misunderstandings 
of the proposed change. An informal con- 
ference of people interested in and respon- 
sible for library development in Minnesota 


came to the conclusion that an informed, 
calm statement of the principles and prob- 
lems involved was necessary and advisable. 
Accordingly, David K. Berninghausen, the 
director of the Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Miss Mildred Green, 
president of the Minnesota Association of 
School Librarians, Robert Rohlf, president 
of the Minnesota Library Association, with 
the author of this article, joined together in 
issuing a clearly worded statement which 
was sent to the press. The publication of 
this statement has received hearty apprecia- 
tion from the public library, the schools, and 
from the press itself. 


Principles for Board Members 


Since the statement bears considerably on 
principles of interest to school board mem- 
bers who may now have, or who may be 
contemplating having, a dual responsibility 
or relationship, with the public library, they 
are worth repeating: 


1. It is never desirable to set up a@ service 
in such a way that personnel must attempt 
to serve two masters. 

Combined school-public libraries are nec- 
essarily responsible to both the school and 
to the general public, to the school authori- 
ties and to the public library authorities. 
This kind of arrangement may have seemed 
to work — temporarily at least, but in time 
it fails to work effectively. This is always to 
the detriment of one or the other of the 
functions, and most frequently to both. Ad- 
ministratively it results in either the school 
board having a sort of stepchild which it has 
neither the time nor the authority to gov- 
ern well, or conversely in the public library 
governing a function which is the responsi- 
bility of the school board. 


2. There are major differences between 
school library service and public library 
service. 

The primary responsibility of the school 
library is to the educational program of the 
school, to the curriculum and the faculty. 
The entire responsibility of the public li- 
brary is to the general public of all ages 
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from the cradle to the grave. The school li- 
brary, to be effective, must gear its program 
to the school’s requirements, even though 
its patrons (students and faculty) may fre- 
quently use it for other purposes including 
recreational reading. On the other hand, the 
public library, while it serves children of 
school age, also must be prepared to serve 
the needs of a much larger group which in- 
cludes pre-school youngsters as well as 
young, mature and older adults, most if not 
all of whom are not only out of school, but 
have been so for many years. Both libraries 
have their hands full working to fill the 
needs of their own clientele. Both services 
are weakened by trying to make one insti- 
tution do both jobs. 


3. The qualifications are different for 
school and public librarians. 

While the minimum professional edu- 
cation of any librarian is five years of col- 
lege, the preparation of school librarians 
differs materially from that of public li- 
brarians. Not only must the school librarian 
be qualified as a teacher as well as a librar- 
ian, which the public librarian is not, but 
the library courses taken by the two also 
differ. The future public librarian studies 
public library administration, operation and 
service, while the future school librarian 
studies the school library’s problems and 
teaching materials. While much of the basic 
professional subject matter is the same the 
differences in their total preparation are 
large enough to be significant. Some of the 
best public librarians in our country are not 
qualified to be school librarians, and would 
be the first to say so. The converse is also 
true. 

4. Experienced professional opinion re- 
gards combined school and public libraries 
as extremely unsatisfactory. 


Joint Libraries Found Wanting 

While the first three points are based on 
principles, the clinching argument is based 
on experience. Combined school-public li- 
braries are not a new idea. They’ve been 
tried for a long time; and having been tried 
they have been found wanting. Even though 
the idea still sounds good to many people, 
the ugly fact is that it just doesn’t work. 
All these years of experience were summed 
up by Dr. Lowell Martin, who until recently 


was Dean of the School of Library Service 
at Rutgers University, when he said: 

“Then there was the ill-fated experiment 
in locating public library branches in 
schools. For a time it seemed that the gap 
between the two institutions would be 
closed, with the two libraries in the same 
building. Several factors led to disillusion- 
ment here, but the most important was the 
simple one that adults just would not come 
to the facilities in the school. I am not sure 
whether this is a critical commentary on the 
schools or on the adults. At any rate, no 
bonds of lifelong friendship were forged by 
the brief and frustrating period during 
which the public library was housed in the 
school building.” 

Dr. Martin left out the school side of the 
picture. From the school point of view, 
they had little enough space for the library 
in the first place, and when the adults did 
come they interfered with the school library 
service. Nobody was happy. 


Libraries Separated 

As a result of this experience, many joint 
school-public library operations have been 
discontinued. Madison, Wisconsin, sepa- 
rated its libraries a number of years ago, 
with most satisfactory results from the 
points of view of both school and public 
library services. And Madison is only one 
of a growing number of communities tak- 
ing this step. Fortunately, such combined 
services are now found remaining in only a 
few places, and every year sees more and 
more of these combinations being dissolved. 
The libraries, of course, still cooperate in 
many ways and to mutual advantage for 
the improvement of service. 

After all, the only reason we have either 
kind of library is for the service it can give. 
The “ill-fated experiment” of combined 
school-public libraries failed basically for 
only one reason: neither library could do a 
good job of serving its proper public. One 
of our principles in library development in 
Minnesota is that we do not want good 
public library developments to hinder the 
growth of good school libraries, nor do we 
want good school library developments to 
hinder the growth of good public libraries. 
School libraries and public libraries are im- 
portant and necessary to our civilization, 
but to try to combine them results in the 


defeat of both. 








Libraries in Missouri 


Epna E. BorHE 
Director of Field Services Missouri State Library, Jefferson City 


Reprinted with permission from Library 
Journal. 


The year 1959 has been a fruitful year in 
the history of library extension and develop- 
ment in Missouri. For the first time since 
the Missouri State Library started its re- 
gional bookmobile demonstration of direct 
library service to rural citizens, its demon- 
strations have proved 100 per cent success- 
ful. Permanent local support was secured in 
all the State Library demonstration service 
areas. Undoubtedly this achievement is a 
result of the experience gained over a period 
of years in the use of demonstrations as a 
basic method of library extension and de- 
velopment. Federal funds provided by the 
Federal Library Services Act were an added 
stimulus. 

Fortunately, Missouri’s State Legislature 
had provided funds to the State Library 
since 1947 for direct bookmobile service to 
its citizens. Its laws permitted the State 
Library to operate such service. Thus, when 
the Federal Library Services Act was passed, 
Missouri was ready with a plan for demon- 
strations and with a background of experi- 
ence in the operation of regional library 
demonstration service. 


Learning Period 

The 12-year learning period, 1947-1959, 
was filled with difficulties and problems, and 
in many instances the trial and error method 
was used. Between 1947 and 1951, 32 coun- 
ties were served with direct bookmobile 
service from the Missouri State Library. 
This service could hardly be called a demon- 
stration service. It was simply direct service 
to the people of a selected number of coun- 
ties for a limited period of one year. Only 
four of the 32 counties established perma- 
nent, locally supported library service. Ob- 
viously this method was not getting the de- 
sired results. For this reason, the present 
regional bookmobile demonstration plan 
was worked out and put into operation in 
1951. 

Between 1951 and 1957, 17 counties re- 
ceived the Missouri State Library regional 
bookmobile demonstration service for a 


period of approximately two years in each 
demonstration area. Of these, 11 counties 
voted for permanent service which resulted 
in the establishment of four regional library 
units and three separate county libraries. 
With the experience gained during these six 
years, and the stimulus of federal funds for 
the provision of more adequate staff and 
additional materials, this year Missouri was 
able to establish two new regional libraries 
composed of three counties each. One of 
these will be operated with the Columbia 
Public Library as a full partner in the new 
enterprise. The Columbia Public Library 
will serve as the headquarters for the new 
region and will integrate its service with 
that of the region, extending service to the 
surrounding area of three counties. The 
other newly established region is proving 
most successful in the integration and mer- 
ger of independent tax-supported municipal 
libraries as a part of the regional service 
area. 


Federal Funds 


Federal funds, and the scarcity of pro- 
fessional personnel to administer new re- 
gional libraries, resulted in the inclusion 
of the locally-administered demonstration in 
Missouri’s State Plan. This type of demon- 
stration is financed and supervised by the 
Missouri State Library and conducted by an 
established library. Its purpose is to enable 
a library with adequate staff and resources 
to show an adjoining area that good library 
service can be extended to include serv- 
ice to the citizens of that area. By this 
method, two of Missouri’s regional libraries 
have added a county to each region and 
strengthened their service by enlarging both 
their base financial support and their service 
area. The successful vote for tax support in 
the two locally-administered demonstrations 
proved the wisdom of the addition of this 
method to the Missouri Plan. 


Regional Libraries 
A regional library is established by legal 
contractual arrangements between counties. 
The regional library board is made up of 
the combined boards of the contracting 
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counties and operates as one board under 
one administrative librarian; the regional 
bookmobile demonstration sets up a pattern 
of multi-county service. The citizens of 
each county are organized to support the 
demonstration and the vote for permanent 
service. Once the service is established and 
local financial support secured, the operation 
as a regional service rather than as separate 
counties is a foregone conclusion. It has 
been demonstrated, it works, the people 
like it and have voted for it. The last step 
is pointing out the financial advantages of 
a larger operational budget by presenting 
samples of budgets for single county and 
multi-county operation. 

The additional state aid establishment 
grants to a region and the loan of state 
bookmobile and books to help get service 
started earlier are additional incentives. 
Each new county library board meets sepa- 
rately and the members see the new film- 
strip and recording, “Building Your Re- 
gional Library System.” Without fail this 
year, in all the demonstration counties and 
the two locally administered demonstration 
counties, the board members unanimously 
passed a motion to operate as a regional 
library and to meet with the boards of their 
neighboring counties “to get the bookmobile 
rolling” as soon as possible. 


Conducting Successful Demonstrations 


Since most demonstrations are to rural 
areas, stating the steps in a successful dem- 
onstration in farm language seems appro- 
priate, First, may we suggest choosing a 
good piece of land (area) for cultivation. 
Missouri’s experience with bookmobile serv- 
ice to scattered areas or counties has taught 
us it is best to concentrate on specific lim- 
ited areas for demonstration rather than to 
spread service too thin. A careful study of 
an area should precede its selection for dem- 
onstration purposes. A study of geographic 
factors such as road networks is necessary in 
order to plan service. Trade areas are also 
carefully considered as well as sociological 
factors which determine community of in- 
terests. Will these counties work well to- 
gether? Are they working together on other 
projects? These are good questions to ask. 
The prevailing political complexion of coun- 
ties involved may be of importance in per- 
suading them to work together. Contacts 


with local leaders often referred to as “key 
people” will frequently determine whether 
or not adequate local support in favor of a 
demonstration can be obtained. 


Next, we suggest you prepare the ground 
carefully before planting. It is essential to 
create a clear and definite demand or de- 
sire for the demonstration service before 
making commitments which will require 
the grant of a demonstration. Interviews 
with key people such as county agents, 
school superintendents and community lead- 
ers, explaining the availability of the serv- 
ice; contacts with important groups and or- 
ganizations such as P.T.A., Extension 
Clubs, civic clubs, etc., resulting in requests 
for the service—all are necessary in order to 
create a desire for the service. Articles in 
local newspapers about the demonstration 
service and its availability are also helpful. 
Individuals and groups are encouraged to 
send written requests to the Missouri State 
Library asking that their county be included 
in the regional demonstration. 


County and city officials are influential 
and their support is essential. The country 
citizen committees, working in support of 
the demonstration and leading the move- 
ment for local tax support, make the neces- 
sary contacts with county officials. Usually 
members of the county court (called County 
Commissioners in Minnesota) are invited to 
the first county-wide meeting requesting the 
demonstration. Recently a county court 
judge presided most effectively and efficient- 
ly at a county-wide meeting called for the 
purpose of requesting the demonstration 
service. When citizen committees confer 
with their county officials in formal session, 
the State Library consultant volunteers to 
accompany the committee to answer any 
questions which may arise. The consultant, 
however, is careful to remain in the back- 
ground and to permit the local committee 
to state its case and present petitions. At 
such a meeting when an official asks a ques- 
tion, committee members often say, “Miss 
State Library Consultant has been helping 
us and we would like her to answer your 
question.” In simple terms, the answer to 
the problem of securing the cooperation of 
officials is—when the people unanimously 
demand a service, local officials will comply. 


Experience teaches that time spent in cul- 
tivation before planting is not only time 
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well spent but may be time saved in bring- 
ing the demonstration to a successful con- 
clusion. It seems to be human nature that 
enthusiasm is high during a period of ef- 
fort and uncertainty, while inertia and self 
satisfaction with things as they are easily 
sets in when a goal has been reached. After 
a demonstration is made available, it is very 
easy to accept it and assume “Now that we 
have it we can relax our efforts.” So take 
full advantage of the preparation period to 
create a strong demand. 


County-wide Work 

This demand culminates in a county-wide 
meeting in each county of the proposed 
demonstration area. Letters calling the coun- 
ty-wide meeting, signed by local leaders or 
presidents of county-wide organizations 
such as P.T.A. or County Extension Coun- 
cil, are mailed to those who have requested 
the service. The letters state that a repre- 
sentative attendance is essential and that 
attendance at the meeting will be a de- 
termining factor in the availability of the 
demonstration. This, together with newspa- 
per and radio announcements, usually in- 
sures a good attendance. 

Preparation for the meeting includes find- 
ing a good presiding officer who will intro- 
duce members of the State Library staff and 
who can secure definite action in the form 
of a resolution requesting the service from 
the group. The resolution and agreement is 
a carefully prepared statement read to the 
group by the State Library consultant. It 
states the obligation of the State Library to 
provide the service and the responsibility of 
the group to publicize the demonstration 
and the work for permanent tax support at 
the close of the demonstration period which 
is six months to two years in length. A steer- 
ing or planning committee is appointed 
which will meet and assist the State Library 
staff in planning the bookmobile stops and 
choosing representatives in each community 
to publicize the demonstration service. 

Now, we are ready for the planting, but 
first let’s be sure we have good seed. Ade- 
quate staff, book collection, audio-visual ma- 
terials, equipment and bookmobiles are the 
seeds which must take root and set the pat- 
tern for good library service in the selected 
demonstration area. Added to this must be 
the seeds of good local leadership which 


have already been discovered while prepar- 
ing the ground for planting. 


Good Ideas 


As we begin the planting, let us remem. 
ber the importance of planting the right 
ideas about library service. Some of these 
are: trained librarians are necessary to pro- 
vide good service; good service costs money; 
the demonstration is financed by state and 
federal funds but permanent service re- 
quires local tax support; a large area can be 
adequately served by a regional plan or 
system; regional libraries provide the best 
service and are “the thing” —there are 
now II in operation in Missouri. 


When our planting is finished, we may 
be able to pause to catch our breath; but 
any good farmer knows that cultivation 
must be continuous or weeds in the form of 
indifference and opposition may grow too 
large for the good plants to grow. The dem- 
onstration must be good, the public must 
learn the benefits of the service, and its use 
must increase continuously during the dem- 
onstration. More and more people must 
learn about it and use it and want it to con- 
tinue. The pattern or plan of service must 
correspond to the plan for permanent serv- 
ice. The point chosen as headquarters for 
the demonstration must be one which will 
be desirable as headquarters for the region. 
Again human nature seems to be that peo- 
ple like and want that to which they be- 
come accustomed. The demonstration sets 
the example, and it must be good and de- 
sirable. 

Continuous cultivation requires not only 
continuous good service but also publicizing 
the service through all media of communi- 
cation, from announcement at local meet- 
ings to radio and TV broadcasts. Keeping 
local publicity representatives and local com- 
mittee members interested and working re- 
quires constant vigilance. 


Testing carefully to be sure the grain is 
ripe for harvest is the last step. Have the ob- 
jectives of the demonstration been clearly 
understood by local leaders? Does each 
county-wide committee represent all areas of 
the county? Have we enlisted the support of 
all “key” persons? Have we organized and 
planned a good tax campaign? Is there op- 
position which must be overcome? Last but 
not least, is the timing right? All these ques- 
tions and others require judgment and right 
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decisions. When these are properly made, 
the harvest is sure to be big and we will be 
ready for Thanksgiving. 


We give our thanks to the many public- 
spirited citizens of Missouri who have giv- 
en of their time and effort to work with us 
to make possible a successful demonstration 


of library service. We are grateful for the 
energy, strength and untiring efforts of our 
staff in carrying out their daily duties and 
going beyond the call of duty to achieve our 
objectives. So having had a good harvest, we 
heave a sigh of relief, take our much earned 
vacation, and start in on a new demonstra- 
tion. 





Minnesota National Library Week April 3-9, 1960— 


Mr. Philip Pillsbury, Chairman of the Board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has accepted the 
post of State Chairman for the Minnesota National Library Week, 1960. It is with great 
pleasure and esteem that we welcome Mr. Pillsbury to our Minnesota National Library Week 
Committee as State Chairman. We are proud to have associated with our venture a name 
so synonymous with public service and the history of our state. 


In National Library Week we have an opportunity to obtain excellent news coverage 
regarding the activities, resources and needs of library service in our local community. We 
have an opportunity to involve many citizens in thinking about books, reading and library 
service. This is a chance too good to miss. Don’t neglect the opportunities of NLW. You 
may not be able to have as ambitious and large scale a program as you would like, but you 
can organize a local committee and they can plan some events for your community. 


One of the great strengths of National Library Week is that it is truly a local program. 
During the same week, in more than 5,000 communities, months of planning culminate in 
activities designed to focus attention on the reading and the library service objectives of 
each individual community. National Library Week, it is true, usually results in important 
articles, stories and programs which appear in the mass media, but of greater importance to 
the cause of reading books and libraries in the State of Minnesota are the local programs. 


Now is the time to organize your local National Library Week Committee. Why not 
invite a group of people to a coffee hour and plan for National Library Week in your local 
community. The first step is to ask some influential local citizen to be the chairman of the 
local National Library Week Committee. Other people in the community can be asked to 
serve on the local committee. It is well to rotate this membership from year to year so that 
an influential group of citizens becomes acquainted with the library needs of your com- 
munity and with the goals of National Library Week. 


Once the local N.L.W. Committee is set up the next move is to plan your program of 
action for National Library Week, 1960. If you did something successful and worthwhile 
last year there is no harm in repeating this activity in 1960. In fact it might well be that 
National Library Week could be the occasion for an annual event—for example, a coffee 
hour at the library for local businessmen. 


At the state level we are busy bringing together a state committee for 1960 and obtain- 
ing a State Chairman. We hope that at the local level you are busy organizing your local 
committee and preparing your program for Minnesota National Library Week, April 3-9, 
1960. 

Fred Wezeman 
Executive Director 
Minnesota National Library Week, 1960 

















1959 School Librarians’ Workshop 


Auice V. Horcnxiss 
Librarian, Staples Public Schools 


“Buy one book per pupil per year as a 
minimum. Be tactfully but energetically ag: 
gressive. Skillfully present and secure your 
needs as a librarian by educating your vari- 
ous publics to the potential possible in a well 
stocked, well organized school library. Make 
your library the materials center of your 
school, with you the librarian, skilled cur- 
riculum wise, and respected by your asso- 
ciates as an intelligent leader, warm, willing 
and dedicated to giving service wherever 
needed.” These are only a few of the chal- 
lenges that came out of the sixth biennial 
workshop of the Minnesota Association of 
School Librarians held at Madden Lodge on 
Gull Lake September 18-19-20, 1959. 

The program planned by Mrs. Emma 
Duncan, South St. Paul and her committee 
of Frank Blonigan, Wayzata, Kay Thomp- 
son, Minneapolis, and Mary Williams, 
White Bear Lake, portended so much of 
practical help and opportunities for new in- 
formation that the greatest number in the 
history of the association registered for the 
event. A total of two hundred and thirty 
members packed not only Madden Lodge, 
but also Madden Inn and the Voyageur, a 
new housing unit, to the limit. The clock- 
work precision worked out in dovetailing 
the themes for discussion so that everyone 
could share to the utmost in the conference 
pleased all the members. 

Mrs. Mildred Green, MASL president, 
brought greetings to the first general session 
Friday afternoon, followed by an address by 
Mrs. June Smeck Smith, College of St. 
Catherine St. Paul, on “Recent Trends.” 
Mrs. Smith emphasized the larger unit of 
service concept in a centralization trend in 
the acquisition and processing of materials. 
She stressed, too, the trend toward building 
the school library into an instructional mate- 
rials center. Happily for all of us, her en- 
lightened address appeared in its entirety in 
the September 1959, Minnesota Libraries. 

Following the afternoon talk, the assem- 
bly broke into discussion groups on New 
Books and Materials; elementary, junior 
high, senior high, mathematics, and new 
tools in elementary and junior high. These 
groups which also interchanged and met 


again after the evening dinner found the 
leaders well prepared with book lists, dis- 
plays, and up to the minute information. 

In the elementary groups led by Lois 
Runge, Hibbing and Jane Salzwedel, Hop- 
kins, there was presented a much requested 
list of books for beginning readers together 
with a discusssion of trends in books of that 
type. It was brought out that variety was 
needed since books of both fact and fancy 
are requested. An excellent collection of new 
fall books for elementary children was on 
display. 

The junior high discussants on New 
Books and Materials, led by Mrs. Nina 
Peterson, Crosby-Ironton and Darline Ful- 
saas, St. Louis Park, were pleased to receive 
a well chosen list of junior high books. “At 
Last! The Book You Have Been Looking 
For” — fiction and non-fiction. Many par- 
ticipants mentioned the need for more good 
adult books in high school libraries, and for 
more world literature books. Senior high 
leaders, Arlene Jonish, Mahnomen and In- 
grid Miller, Edina-Morningside presented a 
list of books on attention arousing catego- 
ries which were discussed: The World 
Makes History, America’s Past, This is 
America, People are Exciting, Fiction for 
Young People, Advice to Young People, Ex- 
citement on Wheels. The world history 
books were of special interest because many 
librarians felt these book titles filled such a 
definite need at xxxxxxx xInterest was also 
shown in the books that expressed the state 
of American thought on government and 
world problems. 

In the field of mathematics, Corine Swan- 
son of Minneapolis had prepared a very 
complete, comprehensive bibliography of 
ninety titles (of books) for elementary 
grades, junior high, and senior high. Sug- 
gestion — why not a mathematics browsing 
section in each library with suitable books, 
professional magazines, and attractive dis- 
plays? 

Those assigned to the discussion groups 
on New Tools for Pamphlets, Records, for 
the Elementary grade and for Junior High 
were rewarded with many fine lists (of 
printed suggestions.) Carolyn Granrud, 
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Coon Rapids, had prepared for the ele- 
mentary groups a bibliography of some of 
the recent sources of non-book materials 
and a list of reference books for elementary 
grades. Martha Rossing, LeSueur, led the 
junior high discussion groups on informa- 
tion presented in several lists which were 
distributed: a Resource List for Materials 
for Junior High School; a List of Tools to 
Use in Securing pamphlets, Free and In- 
dexing Materials for Junior High School Li- 
braries; a List of References for Junior High 
School Libraries; a Bibliography of Audio- 
visual Materials. 

The high light of the Friday evening din- 
ner meeting was the address by Miss Ruth 
Ersted, State Supervisor of School Libraries, 
who gave us our first “Overview of the 
New School Library Standards.” As co- 
chairman of the American Association of 
School Librarians Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Standards she was most ably 
prepared to interpret for us all facets of the 
new national standards which will be in 
print soon. We in Minnesota are proud of 
the national recognition given Miss Ersted 
for her undisputed capabilities and leader- 
ship in school library work. 

The Saturday meetings were centered on 
discussions of the new school library stand- 
ards. Mrs. Grace Pehrson, Aitkin and Mrs. 
Margaret Eubanks, Marshall, reviewed the 
qualifications and duties expected of all per- 
sonnel. Mrs. Frances Miller, Minnetonka, 
and Mrs. Pat Pond, Robbinsdale, outlined 
the procedures possible for the selection of 
materials and the manner of central process- 
ing of all materials in making the library a 
resource center. 

All groups on Services to Teachers, led by 
Virgil Burger, Thief River Falls, and Lola 
Erickson, Assistant Supervisor of School Li- 
braries in the secondary field; and Theonilla 
Troumbly, Crookston, and Estelle Brenden, 
Roseau, in the elementary area were im- 
pressed with the reiteration that all teachers 


and the librarian must work cooperatively 
in formulating library policies. What the 
staff builds together will receive greater use 
and be of immeasurably more valuable 
service. 

The new standards in the program of li- 
brary service to pupils listed the areas of 
reading and reading guidance, library in- 
struction, social and vocational guidance, 
library assistants — all topics for discussion 
in the secondary groups led by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Snyder, Richfield, and Mrs. Ethel Ol- 
son, LeCenter. The elementary groups on 
Services to Pupils, leaders Mrs. Gene John- 
son, Robbinsdale, and Katherine Davidson, 
Edina, were presented with a most compre- 
hensive list of titles for reading guidance re- 
lating to each plan in the developmental 
lists of childhood. 

The Sunday morning summaries of the 
group discussions on Standards gave every- 
one concrete information to carry home to 
use as an impetus toward improved school 
libraries throughout the state. The evalua- 
tion of the workshop summarized by Ruth 
Mitchell, Austin, revealed several sugges- 
tions and recommendations for the next 
workshop, many no doubt which will be put 
into practice. 

The conference is indebted to the Literary 
Division for the large displays of new books 
and to the various group leaders who 
brought displays from their schools. 

To the arrangements committee, Lois 
White, Bernice Griggs, and Florence Weber 
of Brainerd, goes a vote of thanks for hous- 
ing the large group with every detail cared 
for. 

The Saturday afternoon free time to enjoy 
the lovely lake country, the meal time fun 
provided under the leadership of Ingrid Mil- 
ler, Edina and a certain group’s frantic 
search for the perfect librarian added the 
humor and spice needed to season a most 
worthwhile workshop. 
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Progress Report 


At their regular meeting, October 6, the 
Chippewa County commissioners took the 
official action establishing library service and 
providing the one-mill tax for 1960. Con- 
currently they also resolved to join with any 
other neighboring county or counties in a 
regional library system when and if such 
county or counties qualify to share in the 
aid funds. Subsequently they have appointed 
a library board consisting of: Mrs. Lyman 
Justice, Montevideo; Mrs. Melvin Dove, Jr., 
Milan; Mr. J. B. Stager, Clara City; Rev. 
Frank Mossman, rural route, Montevideo, 
and Rev. John Kramer, Maynard. This 
Board has held its first meeting; elected 
Mrs. Justice, president, and the Rev. Mr. 
Kramer, secretary; begun seeking a qualified 
librarian to head the system, and submitted 
its request for aid funds. Their plan of serv- 
ice is based upon the premise that they will 
build up a center of strength on which a 
future regional system can grow. 

At their November meeting, the Meeker 
County commissioners endorsed their May 
action which established county-wide li- 
brary service to be operated in a regional 
system with Kandiyohi County, and levied 
the one-mill tax. The following four mem- 
bers have already been appointed to the li- 
brary board: Mrs. Lester Nelson, Grove 
City; Mr. Al Theis, Watkins; Rev. Delton 
Krueger, Cosmos, and Mr. George Nepe- 
rud, Dassel. The fifth board member will be 
appointed at their next regular meeting, 
and the negotiating sessions for an agree- 
ment with the Kandiyohi-Willmar Public 
Library for a regional system are now being 
planned. 

Regions 

The East-Central Regional Library is busy 
acquiring a book collection so that it can 
begin bookmobile service within a matter of 
weeks. One of the Library Division book- 
mobiles is now at Cambridge for use in 
getting started. They expect delivery on 
their own bookmobile early in the new year. 
However, the big news from East Central 
Regional is the formal opening of the 
branch library at Princeton on Monday, 





November 9. The opening was preceded by 
an open house on Thursday and Friday to 
display the new facility to the public. The 
branch is located diagonally across the 
street from the Post Office and a gratifying 
response in public use during its first weeks 
of service. 


The Dakota-Scott Regional Library con- 
tinues to grow in service. They have three 
branches now in operation at Hastings, 
Farmington and Shakopee, with arrange- 
ments already made for opening branches at 
Jordan, Belle Plaine and New Prague early 
in 1960. A headquarters for the regional 
library will be erected in Dakota County as 
soon as arrangements on the location have 
been finally agreed upon. The Board wants 
the headquarters location to be in West St. 
Paul if a site acceptable to both the Board 
and the city officials can be secured. 


Counties 


The Polk County Library Board has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Cleo Thompson, head librar- 
ian of the Crookston Public Library, as Di- 
rector of the county library. The Crookston 
Public Library will serve as the headquar- 
ters of the county system, with the libraries 
at Fosston and McIntosh participating as 
branches. New branches, including one at 
East Grand Forks, will be established as 
soon as satisfactory arrangements can be 
made and the book-stock delivered. Fosston 
and McIntosh libraries are already receiving 
new books from the county system. The 
Board has ordered a bookmobile, and re- 
quested the loan of one from the Library 
Division until theirs is delivered early in the 
spring. One will be available for them in 
late January. 

Last summer the Blue Earth County com- 
missioners decided to place the county li- 
brary under a library board appointed from 
the county. Accordingly they have appointed 
the following to take office beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1960: Miss Lucia Spalding, Mapleton; 
Mrs. Karl Edgerton, Madison Lake; Mrs. 
E. R. Mertesdorf, Vernon Center, and 
Glenn Johnson, Lake Crystal. The fifth 
board member will be the chairman of the 


county commissioners, ex-officio. 





